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oil. It is not turpentine, for it is present when no tur-
pentine has been used. It is not necessary to wait until
the paint is dry, for it is present before that time. Clear-
ly, then, the first thing we ought to have recorded about
the drying of oil is that it gives off something, not that it
absorbs something; the latter we cannot tell without
costly apparatus. Apparently the oil evaporates to dry-
ness; and this is probably why it is called a drying-oil;
but this side of the matter has not been properly con-
sidered by chemists.
If it gives off something it must lose weight; but it
increases in weight. If it increases in weight it must take
on something, and that something has been proved to
be oxygen. Putting these facts together, it is clear that
it is at the same time gaining and losing, but the gains
outweigh the losses; the most obvious and likely explana-
tion is that it absorbs oxygen, the greater part of which
forms stable and finally solid compounds, and part forms
volatile compounds, which go off; and the net gain in
weight at any time of weighing is the difference between
gain and loss. This condition of things lasts for about a
week; then the formation of stable or solid compounds
becomes less than that of volatile compounds, and loss
of weight ensues. Note that it is not claimed that the
formation of solid oxidized products ceases; but only that
it becomes less than that of volatile matters. It would
seem reasonable to suppose that there may come a time
when the formation of solid oxidized bodies may entirely
cease; while it is also possible that a process of per-
oxidation, resulting in a loss of substance, may go on as
long as there is anything left. However, as a matter of
fact, when the maximum net gain in weight is reached,
the film,..though moderately firm to the touch, is not
properly 1 rdened, and it continues to harden for a long
time; and.^Jiat it continues to absorb oxygen and form
gain-producing substance is shown by an experiment
which was at first the result of accident.
Early in 1911, during the winter, a set* of oil-films were
prepared by spreading oil on glass plates, and exposed to
oxidation, with suitable care to admit air and exclude
dust, in an artificially heated room, at ordinary tempera-